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ROBERT WORTH FRANK 


Sermon on page six. 


Dr. Frank, whose sermon is featured in this issue, 
is president of one of the Presbyterian, USA, theo- 
logical seminaries—MeCormick in Chicago. The 
topic which he discusses, ‘‘Choose You This Day 
Whom Ye Will Serve,’’ happily coincides with the 
Sunday school discussion on page 13. Right: The 
seminary’s front gate, on crowded, busy Halsted 
Street. 
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How Can a Peaceful World Be Fashioned? 





Dept. of Peace Is Urged 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I pass on a few definite suggestions 
to the would-be peacemakers (which at 
least means all sincere Christians) of our 
country and world, which if followed out 
would make our peace talk more than the 
negative “evahbody-talkin’-’bout-Heab’n- 
ainta-goin’-theah” variety. In addition to 
our talk and prayer about peace, we must 
continually explore and inaugurate ways 
and means of achieving and keeping it. 

The Hon. Walter L. Green, alumnus of 
the School of the Ozarks (and now as- 
sociated with Arthur Freund, Earl Warren, 
Wayne Morse and James J. Robinson on 
the Council on Criminal Law of the 
American Bar Association) of Hyattsville, 
Md., and Washington, D. C., stirred those 
attending the alumni banquet here Octo- 
ber 20 with his summary of peace efforts, 
past and present, as compared with efforts 
for war. Stressing definite ways to peace 
in our local, national and international so- 
cleties, Mr. Green made, among others, the 
following suggestions for individual citi- 
zens and groups in working for peace in 
the larger scope: 

(1) Let everyone sincerely desiring 
peace write his Congressman and the 
President urging that a Department of 
Peace (with a Secretary in the Cabinet 
and a council of qualified peacemakers) 
be created to lead our nation in bringing 
and keeping peace within our country and 
in our international relationships. He 
pointed out that there are more people in 
the Pentagon Building than under any 
other roof in the world, all planning and 
working for war, while no department 
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gives full time toward building the struc- 
ture of peace, even though our nation pro- 
fesses to be a peace-loving nation. 

(2) Let everyone sincerely desiring 
peace write his state authorities and the 
President urging that schools for peace 
specialists be established in the univer- 
sities, or that a special institution be 
created on a par with West Point, An- 
napolis, and other such centers for Ameri- 
can leadership. (In addition, I should 
think Tokyo’s ICU would be a “natural” 
for this type of thing.) 

In line with this second suggestion, the 
School of the Ozarks Alumni Association 
authorized a special committee to proceed 
to the establishment of a charitable trust 
foundation, looking (among other things) 
toward the eventual creation of a Chair 
of Peace at the School of the Ozarks 
(which has indefinite plans for becoming 
a college), with State Legislator Charles 
Fain, of Branson, Mo., heading the com- 
mittee. It was perhaps a significant co- 
incidence that at the same time the survey 
was completed for the natural stone 
chapel to be built as the center of the 
campus, and the order placed for the 96 
bells which from its tower will send 
across the rolling miles of the Ozark coun- 
try the angelic chorus, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth, peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased!” 

RAYMOND B. SPIVEY. 

Point Lookout, Mo. 


Collegiate Home Is Open 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Collegiate Home in Montreat will be 
open during the Christmas Season for 
children of missionaries, Those who wish 
to spend all or part of your vacation there 
should notify Mrs. Edward §S. Currie, Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

A small charge will be made for heat 
and laundry. Arrangements for preparing 
food can be made. 

VIRGINIA L. BELL, 
Chairman of Board. 
Montreat, N. C. 


Mail to Korea 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Regular mail service to the Republic of 
Korea was resumed on Tuesday, November 
20, 1951, the Post Office Department has 
announced. This order, the Department 
said, re-establishes all types of mail 
destined for the Republic of Korea. 

This will be welcome news to many peo- 
Ple who have wanted to communicate di- 
rectly with our missionaries in Korea. In 
addition, many will want to send packages 
of relief goods which the missionaries can 
distribute among the many refugees now 
living in the area of our Korea mission. 
Extreme care should be taken that all 
articles sent are clean and in good repair; 
packages should be marked “for relief” 
and the value placed on the items sent 
should be as low as possible to avoid duty 
rates. The maximum weight of each 
package is 22 lbs. and the postal rate is 
14c per pound. Further details can be 
learned at your local post office. 

For the convenience of those desiring 
to send such packages the following list 
of Presbyterian, U. S., missionaries now in 
Korea is given, together with their ad- 
dresses: 

Rev. 
Chulla, 


E. T. Boyer, 
Korea; Rev. 


Soonchun, South 
John Talmage, 





Mokpo, South Chulla, Korea; Dr. Herbert 
Codington, Mrs. Bruce Cumming, R. N,, 
Miss Florence Root, Mr. Petrie Mitchell, 
Kwangju, South Chulla, Korea; Rey, 
Joseph B. Hopper, Dr. Ovid Bush, Miss 
Gene Lindler, Miss Mariella Talmage, R.N,, 
Miss Margaret Pritchard, R. N., Chunju, 
North Chulla, Korea; Dr. Joseph Hopper, 
Taegu, N. Kyung San Do, Korea. 

BE SURE to send packages to the ad- 
dresses given here and not to A. P. O. ad- 
dresses. 

PAUL B. FREELAND. 

Nashville, Tenn, 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Harvey Glass, Arlington, Va. has 
accepted a call to the Crescent Hill 
church, Louisville, Ky., effective Jan. 1. 

E. V. Wiley, formerly of Norwood, N. 
C., has begun his new work as pastor of 
the Concord church, Loray, N. C. 

R. P. Robertson from Ellisville, Miss., 
to the Kanawha Salines church, Malden, 
W. Va. 

L. French Cowan, formerly of Stan- 
field, N. C., has begun his work as pas- 
tor at Newport, Tenn. 

D. A. McRight from Yoakum, Texas, 
to Route 3, Marion, N. C. 








DEATHS 

Roy C. Caraway, 48, died of a heart 
attack at his home in Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 6. He had been pastor of the 
South church in that city since 1937. 
Suffering his first heart ailment four 
years ago, he had continued to follow 
a full work schedule. 

Frank S. Blue, 64, Burlington, N. C., 
died Aug. 21. Mr. Blue was an honor- 
ably retired member of Fayetteville 
Presbytery and served last as pastor of 
the Sardis, Palestine and Westminster 
churches in that presbytery. 

John W. Mann, 56, died Oct. 25 at the 
manse in Atkinson, N. C. He was pas- 
tor of the Casewell, Harmony, Black 
River and South River churches in Wil- 
mington Presbytery. 


Noted Hungarian Joins 
Montreat College Faculty 


Geza Soos, widely known churchman 
and public servant of Hungary, has 
joined the Montreat College faculty, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Presi- 
dent J. R. McGregor. The announce- 
ment did not indicate what the duties 
of Dr. Soos would be. 

As a leader of the resistance move- 
ment in Hungary, Dr. Soos fled his 
country, going to Switzerland where he 
later joined the staff of the World 
Council of Churches in ministering to 
refugees. He holds degrees in law and 
political science from the University of 
Budapest and in theology from the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 

He, with his wife and five children, 
is making his home in Montreat, N. C. 
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Women Elders and 
Deacons Advocated 


By Moderator McCain 


Other Churchmen Join 
In Support of Step 


Obviously, no such controversial topic 
as women elders and deacons in the 
Presbyterian Church was scheduled for 
Union Seminary’s recent 
convocation, but it caught newspaper 
headlines and provoked special articles 
just the same. 

The question arose when Mrs. A. P. 
Jones, president of the Women of the 
Church in Virginia and wife of a Roa- 
noke surgeon, declared her conviction 
that women should be given their right- 
ful place in the policy-making and gov- 
erning boards of the church. 

“We stand shoulder-to-shoulder with 
men in the work of the church,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Why not also call on us for lead- 
ership ?’’ 


mid-century 


Moderator Favors Step 


In the discussion period which fol- 
lowed, the Assembly’s Moderator, J. R. 
McCain, when asked his opinion, took 
an unequivocal stand in favor of Mrs. 
Jones’ appeal. (Most of Dr. McCain’s 
life has been spent in educating women, 
as president of Agnes Scott College in 
Atlanta.) 

Next day, the newspapers played this 
up and collected the opinions of other 
churchmen on the subject. Ernest Trice 
Thompson, Union Seminary professor 
and OUTLOOK co-editor, was quoted as 
saying: 


“Election should be open to anyone 
in the congregation, men or women. I 
believe women are just as capable as 
men, They play a large role in the life 
and work of the church. I believe we 
lose by not having their counsel. They 
definitely have a contribution to make. 
I’m for democracy in the church.” 


W. L. Carson, pastor of Richmond’s 
First church approved the idea while 
doubting that its realization would 
come any time soon. ‘‘Women are peo- 
ple,” he said. ‘‘They should be given a 
chance to serve. I think they would 
make good deacons and elders.’’ 

Paul Tudor Jones, of Grace Covenant 
church, Richmond, said he hadn’t given 
much thought to the subject, but de- 
clared, ‘“‘The church is moving more 
and more toward democracy, and hav- 
ing women to serve would be a part of 
that democracy. It sounds good to me.”’ 





McCORKLE IS NAMED TO 


EVANGELISM POST 


William H. McCorkle, pastor of 
the Westminster church, St. Louis, 
has accepted the position of secretary 
of the Division of 
Evangelism 
of the Board of 
Church Exten- 
sion, succeeding 
H. H. Thompson, 
recently resigned. 

Dr. McCorkle, 


who is now 51 
years old, has 
served the fol- 





lowing pastor- 
ates: assistant, 
First church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., then pastor, 1931- 
35; First church, Kingsport, Tenn., 
1935-42; chaplain, U. S. Navy, 1942- 
45; and in th eSt. Louis church since 
He is expected to assume his new 
duties in the offices of the Atlanta 
Board at an early date. He is now 
a member of that Board. 
1945. 


Dr. McCorkle 











J. Blanton Belk of St. Giles in Rich- 
mond said he had an open mind on the 
subject, while President Lacy of the 
Seminary had no comment, 


Women Are Cautious 


Some women who were questioned on 
the subject expressed their doubts about 
the matter. Mrs. R. H. Hardesty, Jr., 
president of St. Giles’ women, said, 
“That’s one job I believe we can leave 
to the men. |] think women should De 
homemakers in the church gnd the men 
can take care of the official business 
duties.”’ 

Mrs. Gordon L. Link, head of the 
women’s group at Richmond’s Second 
church, felt that such a step would call 
for a ‘‘vast change,’”’ and declared her 
conviction that ‘‘women would be quall- 
fied to serve but it might be better to 
allow them more say on the men’s com- 
mittees before permitting them as 
deacons. Sometimes the men’s and wom- 
en’s groups don’t know what each other 
is doing. There should be better corre- 
lation.”’ 

A former president of the Second 
church group, Mrs. Edward Waller, Jr., 
felt that much prejudice would have to 
be overcome before women could serve, 
but she thinks they should be allowed 
to serve if qualified. 


Seminary Meeting 
Faces Challenge of 
Industry in South 


Focus Is on: ‘‘Can the 
Church Reach the People?’’ 


Friends and supporters of Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia gath- 
ered recently in Richmond for what was 
called its Mid-Century Convocation. 
Widely known speakers and church 
leaders focused attention upon ‘‘the re- 
surgent South,’’ and the church’s re- 
sponsibility to face the need. 

Chief point of the talks and the dis- 
cussions in the 24-hour program was 
the industrialization of the region with 
a consequent rising income and, most 
of all, hordes of people engaged in and 
touched by this new development. Still, 
it remained for a Unitarian minister 
who happened to visit the closing ses- 
sion, to raise the central question of 
the convocation: What is the church 
doing for laboring people and Negroes? 
—the most important element in the 
rise of industry in the South. 

Nobody seemed inclined to answer 
the question until it was pointed out 
that this constitutes a judgment on the 
church and one of its chief challenges 
today. 

Most widely publicized event of the 
convocation was the nationwide broad- 
cast of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air on ‘Are the Protestant Churches 
Reaching the Hearts and Minds of Peo- 
ple?’”’ Most people agreed that Stanley 
High had the easier side of the ques- 
tion in pointing to obvious failures 
which almost everybody can recognize, 
while Arthur Flemming endeavored to 
stress areas in which the church seems 
to be making its service more effective. 
With Governors Battle of Virginia and 
Seott of North Carolina asking questions 
of the speakers, many people who haa 
not read about his opinion before were 
amazed at Presbyterian Elder Scott 
who thought an ambassador to the Vati- 
can would be all right. 

The seminary’s friends, concluding 
the convocation, agreed to join enthusi- 
astically in a five-year effort to add 
$2,500,000 to the institutions resources, 
as Presbyterians of Appalachia, North 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia 
are given an opportunity to put this 
140-year-old institution in a position 
where it can offer better training for 
more men to “reach the hearts and 
minds of people’ with the Christian 
gospel. (Editorial, page 8.) 
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Choose You This Day Whom 


F ANYTHING CERTAIN has 

emerged from the fogs, mists and 

confusions of recent history it is 
this: religion is the hub on which all 
else turns. It is not one of the spokes 
in the wheel which can be lost and the 
wheel still roll on about as smoothly 
as before. It is the hub which, when 
lost, means a breakdown. 

Or to employ other metaphors, it is 
not the icing on the cake which you 
can do without if you prefer. It is not 
a bit of embroidery which you need not 
wear if you do not desire. Neither is it 
like the grace notes on the score of life 
which you may play or omit as you 
please. It is the theme of the symphony 
without which you have only a jumble 
of sounds. 

The religion of a man or of a cul- 
ture is something fatefully and tran- 
scendently important. It is the hub on 
which all else turns. 

Can the foregoing claims be substan- 
tiated? Or do they merely represent 
sermonic rhetoric and pulpit exhuber- 
ance? Let’s look at the record of these 
past years. And let’s examine the con- 
temporary scene. 

We Have Looked at Evil 

Paul Tillich has written of this gene- 
ration, “‘We have looked more clearly 
into the face of evil than most genera- 
tions.”’ 

Can anyone doubt that assertion? The 
last fifty years have been a ghastly half- 
century. This twentieth century began 
in peace. It was a complacent and un- 
troubled seareely a 
cloud on the Then 
world war, a world-wide depression, and 
And the end is not 
yet. The margin of safety and security 


peace. There was 


horizon. came a 
a second world war. 


in Western civilization has grown nar- 
rower and narrower, until now we are 
all walking on a knife edge. How 
ghastly has been this last half-century 
is partially disclosed by Quincy Wright 
in his two-volume study of war. Accord- 
ing to that study, more men have been 
killed in war during the first forty 
years of this century than in all of the 
preceding seven hundred years of West- 
world 
notincludedin his accounting. Nietszche 
predicted in the 1880s that’ the 
twentieth century would be the classic 
century of war in world history. His 
prophesy has tragicaliy fulfilled 
already. And we still have fifty years 
to go! 

What is the taproot of these evils? 
The greatest evils of our times have 
been caused by false faiths, pseudo-re- 
ligion, the idolatries of men who have 


4 


ern history. The second war is 


been 


Ye Will Serve 


By ROBERT WORTH FRANK 
* 


taken a part for the whole. They have 
been created by men who have abso- 
lutized the nation, or a race, or a party, 
and made them into their God. That 
there is nothing so important as re- 
ligion seems demonstrated by the fact 
that nothing is quite so bad, so demonic, 
as false faiths and pseudo-religions. 

Men have to have a faith for living, 
an ultimate loyalty, an absolute com- 
mitment and trust. They refuse to get 
along without such a faith and trust. 
Man is a political animal, said Aristotle. 
He is a metaphysical animal, said 
Schopenhauer. He is an economic ani- 
mal, declared Marx. He is a peripatetic 
chemical laboratory propelled by the sex 
instinct, said Freud. In a profounder 
sense than all these analyses, man is a 
believing being and a belief-ful crea- 
ture. You cannot extinguish his need 
and craving for a faith unless you ex- 
tinguish him. 


No Cultural Vacuum 


A culture as well as an individual 
person lives centrally by faith. With- 
out such a faith, a culture contains an 
ominous vacuum. The most dangerous 
vacuum on this planet is not a vacuum 
in nature. That may be very dangerous, 
of course. When it occurs near the 
earth’s surface you may have a tornado, 
a hurricane, or a cyclone, with devastat- 
ing consequences for life. For nature 
abhors a vacuum and overcomes it, 
sometimes by sound and fury, signify- 
ing destruction and death. 

But the most dangerous vacuum is 
in human culture, when men lose a 
sound and true faith for living. That is 
what happened in Germany for many 
and it is what is now happening in Rus- 
sia. Fascism and Communism are dan- 
gerous, but not primarily because they 
are political or economic ideologies. 
Men will seldom die for a political or 


economic theory or faith. They will both 
live and die, and do so fanatically, for 
an ultimate faith, a religious or pseudo- 
religious faith. What makes Commtu- 
nism such a menace is not primarily 
its economic pattern but its religious 
nature and character. It seems to have 
provided a faith for living for millions, 

The crucial problem for Western man 
today is to find an adequate faith for 
living. This problem of faith is so acute, 
so pressing and profound, that it has 
mounted to the proportion of a neurosis 
in some quarters. Western men, in great 
numbers, are feverishly, even franti- 
cally, seeking a faith. What they really 
seek is a sound and true faith that will 
save them for freedom and justice in 
community, for brotherhood and crea- 
tive living, not a pseudo-faith that will 
betray them into wolfhood, conflict, in- 
ternational and interracial homicide and 
death. 


Competing Bids For Allegiance 


For centuries Christianity supplied 
the motive and religious faith for West- 
ern civilization. Men knew no other al- 
ternative, for there was none. Today, 
however, there are alternative religious 
possibilities competing for their choice 
and allegiance. Nationalism, secularism, 
racism, Fascism and Communism are 
living faiths or pseudo-religions. 

It is in Christendom that these pagan 
and idolatrous versions of religion have 
arisen and flourished. Why? Because 
in part, the Christian faith has not 
really penetrated and possessed the 
hearts and minds of us who call our- 
selves Christian; because, in part, we 
have taken our Christian heritage for 
granted and have not taken it seriously; 
because, in part, we have become foggy- 
headed and fuzzy-minded about what 
the Christian gospel and faith really 
are and really mean; and because, in 
part, like so many Americans who live 
off the fat of the land in a lean and 
hungry world, we have come to worship 





he still occupies. 


Wabash College. 
Theological Educaton. 
lished in 1948. 
at its highest mark—348. 





ECEMBER’S preacher from the Outlook Pulpit has been president of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in Chicago since 1947. 
member of the McCormick faculty since 1920, teaching religious educa- 

tion and sociology, then philosophy of religion and Christian ethics, which chair 
A native of Greencastle, Ind., Dr. Frank has earned degrees 
from Wabash College, Harvard and Northwestern Universities, and has honor- 
ary degrees from Wabash and Carroll Colleges. 
byterian, USA, Board of Christian Education and of the board of trustees of 
Last year he was chairman of the Presbyterian Council on 
He is the author of a book, The Christian’s Duty, pub- 
McCormick’s enrollment of theological students is this year 


He has beer a 


He is a member of the Pres- 
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‘LOOK 





what William James once termed ‘‘the 
pitch goddess of success.’’ Most of us 
Americans do not really believe that 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.* 

We need to face the issue before us 
honestly and clear-headedly. All of us 
need to face it, whether we are firm and 
assured believers, or wistful believers, 
or hesitant believers who half doubt 
and half believe, or casual believers 
who scarcely know our own minds, or 
whether we are non-believers who are 
adrift in a religious vacuum. 

I know of no one who has put the is- 
sue before us so forthrightly as Alec 
R. Vidler in his volume of lectures to 
laymen entitled Christian Belief: 


lll. The 


HILE in Japan (cf. OUTLOOK, 
WV Dec. 3, 10) it was my privilege 

to be in every mission station of 
our church but one, where the only 
missionary was on furlough, and to visit 
in the home of most of our mission- 
aries. I learned many things about mis- 
sionaries that I had never even remotely 
suspected—-among which are the va- 
riety of their approaches and the iden- 
tity of their goal; the difficulty of liv- 
ing in a foreign country, even in a coun- 
try as highly developed as Japan; the 
respect and love the Japanese feel for 
those missionaries with whom _ they 
come in personal contact. 

At present, our work among the Japa- 
nese people centers rather largely 
around four schools: two colleges, one 
for men and one for women, a seminary 
and a girls’ high school. This repre- 
sents the major responsibility of a large 
group of our missionaries last year. An- 
other large number was still in language 
school and therefore had not begun 
missionary work. One couple and two 
single women (one on furlough part of 
the year) were engaged in strictly evan- 
gelistic work among the Japanese, and 
another couple and a single woman 
were doing evangelistic work among the 
Chinese in Japan. In addition, several 
of our Korean missionaries were ref- 
ugeeing in Japan and were working 
among the Koreans in that country. 

Let me try to picture these fou: 
schools for you. First, there is Kinjo 
College. I list this first not only be- 
cause it was where I was located but 
also because it is the oldest of our pres- 
ent schools. Kinjo celebrated its sixty- 





*Dr. Henderlite here concludes her 
series of articles on the missionary op- 
portunity and situation in Japan, fol- 
lowing a year spent at Kinjo College as 
a visiting professor. She is a member 
of the faculty of the Assembly's Train- 
ing School, Richmond, Va. 
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“Christianity is, to say the least, a 
world-view which claims to be true 
for all men, and a way of life which 
claims to be valid for all men. Either 
it is true for all men, whether they 
know it or not; or it is true for no 
one, not even for those people who 
are under the illusion that it is true.” 


That is what might be called ‘‘putting 
all the cards on the table.’’ And that’s 
where they should remain until each 
one of us makes up his mind which side 
he is on, what faith he really wants to 
live by, what hand he intends to play in 
this game of life. 


A Time to Decide 


Once again history repeats itself and 
the ancient challenge to a clear-cut de- 
cision comes ringing in our ears with 
a strange timeliness: 


“If it seem evil unto you to serve 
the Lord, choose you this day whom 
ye will serve; whether the gods 
which your fathers served that were 
on the other side of the flood, or the 
gods of the Amorites, in whose land 
ye dwell: but as for me and my 
house, we Will serve the Lord.” 


—Joshua 24:15. 


Work of Our Church 


in Japan 
By RACHEL HENDERLITE* 
& 


second anniversary last fall with the 
dedication of a dormitory on the new 
college campus, where only a_ few 
months before a classroom-administra- 
tion building was put into use. Last 
year there were five missionaries on the 
faculty of Kinjo, counting myself. It has 
about 3,000 students, about 2,500 of 
whom are in the junior and senior high 
school and about 500 in college. There 
is a faculty of about sixty full-time 
teachers and a large group of special 
teachers. The figures which one can 
give on the number of Christians among 
the faculty and students do not give a 
true picture of the great amount of 
Christian work done there, or of the 
Christian atmosphere which prevails. 
The students are drawn largely from 
Buddhist homes and communities, and 
therefore the primary purpose of the 
school is to bring these students into 
the Christian faith. I was greatly im- 
pressed with the efforts being made to 
surround them with Christian influ- 
ences in every way possible. 


Independent Board of Trustees 


Kinjo is administered by a Japanese 
president and is under the control of an 
independent board of trustees and in- 
spectors which includes several mission- 
aries of our church, Since the war the 
college has made extensive repairs and 
additions to its buildings, and is now 
rapidly replacing temporary frame struc- 
tures with permanent buildings. Funds 
from our church since the war, to the 
extent of almost $90,000 from Program 
and Progress funds and a Birthday Of- 
fering, have gone into the reconstruc- 
tion and expansion of Kinjo. In addi- 
tion, more than three times that amount 


has been secured from Japanese sources. 

Kobe Reformed Seminary is a second 
institution through which our church is 
working in Japan. This seminary is the 
successor to the seminary in Kobe 
which, before the war, was owned and 
controlled jointly by the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and the Presbyterian 
Church, US. It is no longer a joint un- 
dertaking of these two sister churches. 
It is rather under the control of a board 
set up within the Reformed Church in 
Japan and including two members 
elected from the Mission of our church. 
Two buildings, built by Program of 
Progress funds, were dedicated last 
winter. The Japan Mission of our church 
owns and keeps up the property and 
provides for the running expenses of 
the seminary and most of the student 
aid. There are about twenty students 
enrolled. 


The other two educational institu- 
tions are Shikoku Christian College, a 
men’s college, and Seiwa Girls’ School, 
a senior high school. Both of these 
schools are new, having been built since 
the war. Shikoku Christian College was 
established on property comprising 
twenty acres and 126,000 square feet 
of building formerly used for military 
purposes. Seiwa is on a temporary site, 
but the Mission has purchased land for 
new buildings on the edge of the city 
of Kochi. These schools are owned and 
operated by our Japan Mission. They 
are administered by presidents chosen 
from our Mission, and controlled by 
boards of trustees and _ inspectors 
elected by our Mission. In both schools, 
the members of the Board, and in the 
men’s college, the faculty members as 
well, are required to be Christians in 
good standing who hold the Reformed 
Faith as set forth in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and who will sub- 
scribe to a formula laid down by the 
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Mission of our church. Each school has 
at present about twenty students. Four 
missionaries serve as teachers in the 
college and two in the high school. 

The Mission looks forward to build- 
ing a hospital in the near future and 
establishing a new work in medical 
missions. 

This report does not mean to imply 
that all work done last year by the 
Japan Mission was educational rather 
than evangelistic. As was pointed out in 
the case of Kinio College, the schools 
are themselves agencies of evangelism. 
Within the schools and from them as 
centers, a great deal of evangelistic 
work is done. This work stretches out 
to other schools in the communities 
where missionaries are located and to 
universities, to factories, to hospitals, 
to housing centers, to rural] communi- 
ties. The work of our mission includes 
street-corner evangelism, newspaper 
evangelism, publications. There is no 
way of suggesting to you the wide range 
of activities of our missionaries, or the 
still wider possibilities that would be 
their opportunity if they were doubled 
or trebled in numbers. 

Even I, out there for only a year, 
without benefit of the language, with 
no experience in missionary work, found 
work far 
time and 


opportunities for Christian 


beyond the limits of my 
strength. I was called on to do every- 
thing, from kindergarten 
teachers to preaching on Sunday, and 
thus I had direct knowledge of the rich- 
ness and variety of a missionary’s life. 
1 find myself now with friends among 
all kinds of people, and thus can speak 
of the personal satisfactions of living 


addressing 


and working among a “‘foreign’’ people. 
1 worked in Sunday schools with no 
equipment, with teachers with no train- 
ing, and thus saw the problems of mis- 
sionary endeavor. I had university stu- 
dents who could hardly speak English 
beg me to teach them about Christian- 
ity once a week, and promise to trans- 
late my talks into Japanese for the 
other boys if I could only come, and 
thus I saw the wistfulness of Japanese 
young people for something on which 
they can build their own personal lives 
and their new Japan. 

As will be seen from this summary, 
there is at present a very close relation- 
ship between our Japan Mission and the 
recently established Reformed Church 
in Japan. The seminary of the Reformed 
Chureh has been built entirely by Pro- 
gram of Progress funds of our church, 
and the upkeep of the buildings and 
most of the running expenses of the 
school are paid for through the mission 
budget. The two new schools established 
by our church’s funds since the war, 
Shikoku Christian College and Seiwa 
Girls’ School, both require members of 
their Shikoku Christian 
College requires the faculty as well, to 


boards, and 


subscribe to a definite theological state- 
ment which at present in Japan has 


been accepted only by the Reformed 
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Church. Of the four schools with which 
we are associated, only Kinjo College, 
which is under the control of an inde- 
pendent board, is free of this require- 
ment. 


Only Reformed Evangelists Employed 


The evangelistic work of our church 
in Japan is done in part through em- 
ploying Japanese evangelists. Last year 
there were about ten such evangelists 
employed by the Mission, all of whom 
are members of the Reformed Church. 
At a recent Mission meeting it was 
stated that only those who will preach 
the Gospel according to the Westminster 
Confession and the Shorter Catechism 
should be so employed. 

The consequence of this stand is far- 
reaching. In practice it means that un- 
less there is a change, missionaries of 
our church who desire to work through 
Japanese evangelists shall be limited to 
those evangelists who hold the theologi- 
cal view upon which the Reformed 
Church in Japan rests, and the new con- 
verts of this evangelistic effort are to 
be directed into local congregations 
within this denomination. 

Our publishing work has been con- 
fined to putting out religious literature 
of a single theological viewpoint. The 
list of books published is limited to 
such works as three catechisms—the 
Child’s Catechism, Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, and the Larger Catechism— 
Bizet’s Life of John Calvin; Berkoff’s 
Current Theological Trends and Outline 
of Christian Doctrine; Albertus Pieters’ 
Life of Christ and Facts and Mysteries 
of the Christian Faith; and a history of 
Christianity and a statement of Chris- 
tian doctrine from the Reformed view- 
point by Minoru Okada, the president 
of Kobe Reformed Seminary. 

The Mission has recently declined to 
contribute to a cooperative publishing 
venture of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Japan, declaring that it will co- 
operate with the NCC only by making 
grants for specific books which meet 
with the approval of the publications 
committee of the Japan Mission. 


New Denomination Developing 


This is to say that our missionary 
endeavor, insofar as it is related to work 
technically regarded as ‘‘evangelistic,’’ 
is being directed largely toward the de- 
velopment of a new denomination out- 
side the United Church of Japan, or at 
least toward the fostering of a theologi- 
cal point of view held in Japan only by 
this denomination. This is not to say 
that all evangelistic work done by our 
missionaries in Japan is so channelled. 
A number of individuals in the Japan 
Mission are working closely with Kyo- 
dan churches, and encouraging in- 
quirers and new Christians to affiliate 
with certain Kyodan churches. The 
Mission does not place any restraint 
upon individual missionaries in the mat- 
ter of their own church affiliation. 

With regard to ‘cooperation’ with 





other religious bodies in Japan, the 
Mission declares itself ready to con- 
sider plans of cooperation with those 
who hold the Reformed faith. At pres- 
ent, the Mission is exploring ways of 
cooperating with the two Presbyterian 
groups, the Reformed Church in Japan, 
and the newly established Presbyterian 
group of churches which recently broke 
away from the Kyodan (OUTLOOK, 
Dec. 10). 


The ICU Incident 


The stand of the Japn Mission on the 
International Christian University is 
well known to everyone in our church, 
but it may be well to summarize it here 
in connection with this comment on the 
policies of the Mission. In line with its 
practice of granting autonomy to those 
on each mission field (to be commented 
on later in this article), the Board of 
World Missions referred to the Japan 
Mission the matter of our church’s par- 
ticipation in the establishment of the 
university. The Mission voted, not 
unanimously, against support of the 
university. At a later date the Mission 
requested the Board of World Missions 
to state to the University Foundation 
certain conditions upon which they 
would cooperate with the University, 
and advised that if these recommenda- 
tions were accepted, the Board of World 
Missions should accept membership on 
the Foundation, publicize to the church 
its approval of the I.C.U., and encour- 
age support from our church. These 
recommendations of the Mission had to 
do primarily with certain changes in 
the Constitution of the University re- 
stating the purpose and adding certain 
“safeguards” in order to provide assur- 
ance that the University ‘‘will speak a 
forthright Christian message” and “be 
sound in its theological and social in- 
terpretation of the Christian message.” 


The Board of World Missions ap- 
parently felt that such recommenda- 
tions would not be acceptable to the 
University Foundation and did not 
follow the judgment of the Mission. 


The General Assembly of 1950, acting 
without a clear interpretation of the 
stand of the Japan Mission, followed 
the advice of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, voting against support of the 
EC.U. 

When it became evident that the mat- 
ter would come before the General As- 
sembly again in 1951, a group of eleven 
members of the Japan Mission wrote 4 
letter to the church papers stating in 
unequivocal terms that they favored the 
support of the University. This state- 
ment, coming as it did after a series 
of actions by the Mission, reflected nov 
so much a change in point of view on 
the part of the Mission, which had 
previously voted almost unanimously 
against participation in the University, 
as it reflected further clarification of 
the issues involved, and a larger voting 
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constituency in the Mission itself and 
consequently a more representative 
judgment. 

It must be borne in mind that the sit- 
uation in our Japan Mission is a fluid, 
changing situation. New missionaries 
are each year arriving on the field; 
others are completing language study 
and undertaking new work. Thus the 
figures quoted for one year will be in- 
accurate as a picture of the work of the 
next year. In the Fall of 1951, three 
additional couples, having completed 
their work at language school went into 
evangelistic work in three different sta- 
tions in Japan. Last Spring a single man 
began his work of evangelism. This shift 
in personnel changes the ratio between 
educational and evangelistic mission- 
aries and provides a better balance of 
effort than was possible in the years 
immediately following the war. As 
time goes on and the depleted forces 
in our Mission in Japan are increased, 
there is every expectation of bringing 
the work back to the pre-war levels in 
numbers and in variety of activity. 
Larger numbers of voting members of 
the Mission will no doubt result in a 
view which reflects more fully the view 
of our church as a whole. 


Differences of Opinion 


There have always been differences of 
opinion among the missionaries of our 
church. As they point out themselves, 
anyone with enough positive conviction 
to go out as a missionary in the first 
place is likely to have enough convic- 
tion to stand firmly on his own beliefs 
when he gets there, even at the cost 
of a difference with his brother. Before 
the war, our Japan Mission reflected 
a fair cross-section of our church. There 
were those who favored cooperative un- 
dertakings with the other major 
branches of the Church of Christ, and 
generally this group was in the ma- 
jority. There were others who felt that 
a more rigid theological position made 
for sounder missionary effort, even 
when it also made for isolation. The 
representatives of this latter point of 
view were given freedom by the Mission 
to work as they saw fit, and the two 
groups carried on their work in a spirit 
of friendly tolerance. 

At the close of the war, when Japan 
was again open to the work of Christian 
missionaries, those who were able and 
willing to go back and undertake their 
work again did so, responding with 
hearty enthusiasm to the call of post- 
war Japan. A number of people, how- 
ever, who had been in Japan before 
the war, for one reason or another 
found themselves unable to return. It 
was necessarily a small group that first 
returned. The numbers were limited by 
conditions beyond the control of the 
church. Our initial group was composed 
of only three men. It happened that 
these three represented the point of 
view which had usually been in the 
minority in the Japan Mission, and thus, 
from the beginning of its post-war ac- 
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tivities, our Japan Mission has expressed 
itself in ultra-conservative terms. These 
men have rendered a remarkably fine 
service to our church, however, giving 
themselves untiringly to the task of re- 
storing churches, reviving congrega- 
tions, establishing new institutions 
through which to work. As it has be- 
come _ possible, other ‘old-timers’ 
among our missionaries have rejoined 
them until there was a group of about 
a dozen who had been in Japan before 
the war. These have been increased by 
a fine enthusiastic group of new mis- 
sionaries, which has brought the num- 
ber up to about thirty at the present 
time. With the increase in numbers, 
there has been, as was to be expected, 
a change in point of view, and the 
Japan Mission today more nearly re- 
flects the point of view of our church 
at home than at any time since the war. 
This, it seems to me, is a good sign. 


Matters of Policy 


These developments within our work 
in Japan lead one to ask a number of 
questions which ought to be of concern 
to our whole church. One such question 
is: To what extent should the position 
taken by a mission upon the matter of 
cooperation with other branches of the 
Church of Christ reflect the viewpoint 
of our denomination as a whole? A sec- 
ond question, closely related to the first, 
is: Is it right for our church to be com- 
mitted to policies of far-reaching sig- 
nificance by a small group of people 
who have volunteered to work in a cer- 
tain area? 

One of the most valued and valuable 
policies of the Executive Committee on 
Foreign Missions through the years, 
and of our Board of World Missions to- 
day, is the preservation of the autonomy 
of the missionaries on the field. This 
policy has protected the right of each 
Mission to plan its own work in the 
light of conditions prevailing on that 
field. This is a policy which has been 
cherished by the missionaries in our 
church. It has given them a freedom 
they felt was imperative. Distances 
were significant and communication dif- 
ficult. Only the missionaries them- 
selves were able to secure the informa- 
tion upon which decisions rested. The 
church recognized the validity of this 
policy at the time when the work of 
Christian missions was getting under- 
way and the activity of the missionary 
was largely that of personal evangelism. 
How a man did his work was and had 
to be his own business. His influence 
depended on his own impact upon the 
individuals and institutions in his im- 
mediate community. 


A Question To Be Faced 


The question is perhaps a different 
one today, and should be faced frankly 
and fully by our church. Is the work of 
the missionary today the same as it was 
when these policies were established? 
Are decisions for or against the union 
of our denomination with another 


church or other churches, the alloca- 
tion of funds to churches of one denom- 
ination rather than to another, the 
theological affirmations to be made by 
church employees—are such decisions 
as these to be made by a small group 
of individual missionaries rather than 
by the church as a whole? Unquestion- 
ably, personal autonomy should be pre- 
served for personal decisions, and mis- 
sion autonomy for all decisions which 
involve only the mission and which re- 
quire information available only on the 
field. But is it not a fact that whatever 
action is taken by our church in foreign 
countries, regardless of who makes the 
decision regarding such action, actually 
binds the denomination as a whole to 
one policy rather than another? Is it 
not then a fair conclusion that actions 
of major consequence should rest on 
profound convictions of the entire de- 
nomination as to the meaning of the 
Church of Christ and the relation of our 
particular branch to the church as a 
whole. Can we not make a distinction 
between decisions on matters of con- 
cern only to the particular missionary 
or mission involved and decisions which 
concern the basic policy underlying our 
church’s work? And are there not ways 
of bringing the church as a whole more 
closely in touch with the mission field 
so that the church can understand the 
factors involved in major decisions 
which concern the church as well as 
the mission? Should the church con- 
sider the possibility of increasing its 
staff to include a field secretary for 
each of the major mission fields in 
which we are working, to serve as a 
continuous link between the mission- 
aries and the church which supports 
their work? 


A Tribute Is Paid 


I would not bring these comments 
on our own mission work in Japan to 
a close without one further word about 
the work being done and the very fine 
opportunity confronting our church 
there in the next few years. In spite of 
the restricted point of view which 
largely characterizes the post-war pol- 
icies of our Japan mission, the amount 
of work done there is impressive. I do 
not know of a group of twenty or thirty 
people anywhere in our church at home 
who have made an impact of the same 
dimension. The personal relationships 
within the Mission are warm and friend- 
ly, in spite of difference in point of 
view. The educational and’ evangelistic 
work done by the individual mission- 
aries I knew most intimately was mag- 
nificent. 

I have been greatly impressed this 
year by my glimpse into the movement 
of modern missions—its breadth and 
variety, its almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity. I cannot think of an area in 
which a life could be invested with the 
expectation of greater fruitfulness in 
terms of service to mankind or greater 
personal satisfaction than in mission 
work in Japan at the present time. 
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EDITORIAL 


Thoughts at a Convocation 





We do not propose to discuss here any 
of Union Seminary’s 

convocation as such 
page 3). We do expect to select a few 
items discussed there which have 
church-wide implications which deserve 
our attention. 

For one thing, we need a realistic 
study made which will show us how 
many ministers we ought to have on the 
basis of today’s needs as well as in light 
of the expected needs of tomorrow. 
Rather superficial discussion is heard in 
terms of ‘600 ministers’’ needed today. 
But people who dream in such terms are 
not realistic about our church; they do 
not understand our policy of pastoral 
change. 

If we had 600 
if we had every church 


elements recent 


significant (see 


more ministers avail- 
able today, or 
post filled, then we would find ourselves 
in a situation horribie to imagine, for, 
under our polity, we must have a con- 
siderable proportion of vacant pulpits 
in order to facilitate movement. No 
one has yet told us just how many, but 
there have been some bold enough to 
suggest that we must have from 20% 
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to 25% of our churches vacant in order 
to avoid a situation of stagnation. We 
need a sound study to produce reliable 
figures for us. More than that, we need 
a system of pastoral change which will 
not compel us to operate with so many 
unfilled pulpits. 

Then, we frequently are confronted 
with the report that while we have 2,- 
795 ministers, we have only 1,786 pas- 
tors, as reported in the 1951 Assembly’s 
Minutes. It sounds bad but an exami- 
nation of the facts leads us to some in- 
escapables. Let us see some of them. 

In addition to the 1,786 pastors, we 
have 86 under a technical listing of 
“temporary and stated supplies,’’ who 
are actually serving as pastors; many 
of their congregations would be amazed 
to discover that they are not listed as 


pastors. This makes 1,872 in pastoral 
service. Now, what about the remain- 
ing 923? Look at the record: 101 are 
foreign missionaries (should they be 


made to become pastors?); 9 are listed 
as home missionaries; 136 are profes- 
sors and teachers; 46 are listed tech- 


nically as evangelists, though 23 of 
these are pastors; 335 are retired, but 
even a good many of these men are 


serving churches on a temporary basis; 
40 are secretaries; 31 are superinten- 
dents of home missions; 33 are execu- 
tives of synods and presbyteries; 41 are 
chaplains; 6 are listed as_ editors 
(though only 3 are not employed other- 
wise); 8 superintend orphans’ homes; 
48 are classed as ‘‘general’’: and for 89 
there is no listing. This problem, it can 
be seen, needs more thorough under- 
standing before people plunge into the 
sea of generalities. 

The status of women in the Christian 
fellowship is a matter of significance. 
With the church seeming to lag behind 
civic, social and political organizations 
in recognizing their full status, it should 





be a far more acute concern of more 
Christians, as we have pointed out here 
many times before and will again (see 
page 3). 

Arthur Flemming’s comment in the 
Town Meeting nationwide broadcast 
(see page 3) about 80% of the church 
members being in a dozen or so churches 
needs to be remembered, when we be- 
come discouraged about the fragmenta- 
tion of the church. In the same way, 
Stanley High’s reply to Governor Scott 
about a union of the churches needs ex- 
amining. He obviously spoke off-the- 
cuff when he declared that a union of 
the churches would be a “mechanical 
and not a religious achievement.” He 
might well have said, “If it is merely a 
mechanical achievement, then it amounts 
to nothing; but if it represents and 
bears witness to the movement of the 
Spirit of God and obedience to him, then 
it is profound and compelling.” 

Stanley High was right, however, 
when he insisted that the ultimate test 
is: What is happening to _ people? 
Figures showing advances in our 
church, along with other churches, give 
grounds for statistical excitement, but 
there are two other considerations: (1) 
As Dr. McCain, our moderator, points 
out, What about the size of the task be- 
fore us, the vast areas yet unreached? 
and (2) What about the people 
the laborers . the Negroes . . . the 
average church-goers and those 
who don’t or won’t go—what is happen- 
ing to them? And sadly enough, much 
of the discussion, even on high levels 
in the church, is misdirected, for we 
talk with immodest pride of our statis- 
tics and churches organized and what 
we are doing “‘for’’ somebody or other, 
which is a perilous escape mechanism 
when we are face to face with the Chris- 
tian imperative to become what we are 
not in the realm of relationships. 





GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK . . . 





The Joy Gift 


DEC. 23-30: Either in your church’s Christmas offering envelopes, or to 
Wn. H. Hopper, Treas., 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Christmas comes again. It can be a 
time of joy. But, if it is to be, we must 
try God's way of living which must be 
giving instead of getting. 

So far as our church is concerned there 
is at this season of the year an excellent 
through giving to prove this 
ancient truth of God. As a member of the 
Board of Annuities and Relief I never 
come back from a meeting of that Board 
without having a heavy heart. The story 
is always the same: so many retired serv- 
the Church so little in 


opportunity 


ants of receiving 


their retirement years that poverty ap- 
pears the reward shown them for their 
faithfulness. Last year there were over 


700 ministers and dependents of ministers 
who had to look to the Board either for 
all of their subsistence or for a major part 


of it. I know what many of that number 
received, and the smallness of it is ap- 
palling. In fact how so many who did so 


much can live on so little 
mystery. 


is an unsolved 


Here is a case in point, the case of Mr. 
Z. His two brothers were ministers and 
so was his only son. He himself served 
our Church for forty-six years, and, when 
he retired at the age of seventy, he wrote: 
“Preaching has been a great joy to mé, 
and, if I could go over life again, I could 
wish no higher privilege than to be 4 
minister of our beloved church.” And yet, 
shortly before his retirement, he stated 
that his “average salary” for the forty- 
six years of his ministry was $1,310 per 
year. Now he is eighty-three with an 
invalid wife, an afflicted daughter and 4 
daughter who teaches. The four of them 
live on what is sent to the father from 
Ministerial Relief plus what the daughter 
is able to earn from her teaching. 

If you want the best Christmas you have 
had, join with your fellow church 
members this year in making the JOY 
GIFT very much larger than it has ever 
been before.—GEORGE H. VICK, Ministef, 
First Presbyterian Church, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 
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No. 33 in a series on the Ten Commandments (IX-b) 


WHY TRUTH IS UNPOPULAR 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“What is truth?’’—John 18:38. 


ILATE’S QUESTION was good but 

he meant no good by it. He did 

not care for truth, he did not even 

pother to wait for the answer to his 

question. What he meant was a sneer: 

What does truth amount to? Who cares 

fortruth? Pilate speaks for a vast pop- 

plation. There is no reason why truth 

should be unpopular, but there are sev- 
eral reasons why it is so. 

Truth is difficult, for one thing. It 
takes trouble to find out what the truth 
is. It is more trouble to make a cor- 
rect diagnosis than to pass a snap judg- 
ment. It is harder to size up a person 
fairly than to tag him (or her) with a 
neat label and “‘type’’ him once for all. 
It is easier to give a figure as you re- 
member it than to look it up in the 
book. It is easier to maintain heresy 
than orthodoxy, because heresy often 
makes a problem easy by leaving out 
the difficult half of it. It is easier to 
keep up a prejudice than it is to see 
both sides of a question. It is easier to 
attribute motives to people than to find 
out their real reasons for acting as they 
do. 


When someone asks, ‘‘What do you 
think about—?” it is easier to open 
your mouth and start talking than it 
is to wait a while and ask yourself, 
What do I think? 


GAIN, truth is dull. Sometimes, 
of course, truth is stranger than 
fiction, and indeed the sober and 

scientific truth about our world, about 
the commonest things in it, is astound- 
ing enough to do away with the need 
for artificial ‘thrillers.’ But truth 
sometimes seems dull, and is, as com- 
pared with the simple facts. It is al- 
ways more interesting to say of a wed- 
ding that the bride is a glamorous de- 
Scendant of one of the South’s oldest 
families and that the groom is a promis- 
ing young business man, than it is to 
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say that the bride is just a fair-looking 
girl who finally managed to land an 
ordinary chap who will be lucky to hold 
on to an ordinary job. It sounds more 
impressive to say, ‘‘We are fortunate to 
have with us tonight a widely-known 
and distinguished visitor, etc., etc.,”’ 
than it does to say, “‘The program com- 
mittee, grasping at straws, is fortunate 
to have anybody here tonight; the best 
we could do was this amiable preacher 
from up the road a piece that we’ve all 
heard before.” It sounds more exciting 
to rehearse your operation as something 
unprecedented in the annals of surgery 
than to admit it was so routine the 
surgeon can’t now recall it, nor you. 


It is more spine-chilling for the 
preacher to hint darkly what a sinis- 
ter sinner he was, when young, than 
to have to say that such peccadilloes 
as his not-too-original mind could de- 
vise were only such as could be pre- 
dicted in any textbook on adolescence. 
How dull truth is! 


ND HOW DUBLOUS, too! There 
is hardly a truth so simple and so 
obvious that someboly hasn’t 

queried it. One gorgeous lie, so big no 
one knows enough to squelch it, is very 
tempting, alongside the modest little 
truth that some clever lad is sure to 
want to debate with you. Indeed, the 
more important truth is, the more it can 
be doubted. That a certain girl is a 
decided blonde is an unquestionable 
fact (though even here one might won- 
der how long since she decided); but 
that she loves you is something that will 
always have to be taken on faith. If 
you are going through life standing only 
on propositions that can never be 
doubted or debated, you will have to 
stick to the multiplication table, and an 
Einstein can spoil even that for you. 
Worst of all, truth is often danger- 
ous. It is particularly dangerous for 
the truth-speaker when he doesn’t have 
a majority behind him. To go against 
popular notions, prejudices, ‘idols of 


theatre or marketplace,’ is actually 
dangerous. Men have lost their jobs, 
even in our enlightened land and dec- 
ade, for no other reason than that they 
spoke for truths which were not im- 
mediately obvious to the Chamber of 
Commerce. The politician who is 
honest, as many are, will have a hard 
time against an unscrupulous one, as 
recent elections in America have shown. 
The man who refuses to smear others 
will fall before the man who does not 
hesitate to smear him. It is not politi- 
cally wise to stand for a quiet truth 
against clamorous lies. 


RUTH is indeed difficult, dull, du- 
bious and dangerous. But all 
that is not really to the point. 

Truth is divine. Pilate can go wash his 
bloody hands if he likes, and leave for 
Truth a crown of thorns. The liar can 
give orders, and Truth be tortured to 
death. But it is not the lies that are 
immortal. Pilate, in the hour when the 
powers of darkness are abroad, can look 
very honest, washing his aristocratic 
hands, and Jesus, haggard in the bor- 
rowed purple, can look absurd; but in 
the light of the centuries, it is not Jesus 
who looks absurd. Truth, being divine, 
is sometimes incognito; being divine, 
can be blasphemed; but being divine, 
there are no nails long enough to keep 
Truth hanging forever in the dark. 


Lies kill truth? Today and to- 
morrow, yes, perhaps; but Truth has 
Forever. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


SOUTHERN ASS’N. ACCREDITS 
ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Accreditation by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has been accorded the Assem- 
bly’s Training School in Richmond, Va. 

Applying for this recognition only 
two years ago, this institution has been 





examined by agents of the Association 
and recommended to the _ executive 
council for approval. Searritt College 
(Methodist) in Nashville is the only 
other institution of this type to have 
such accreditation. 

President Henry Wade DuBose of 
ATS, in commenting on the recognition 
by the SACSS, said it will mean that 
graduates will be able to attend ad- 
vanced schools more easily and, in some 
cases, such as teaching, will gain more 
prestige in job-seeking. 

The General Assembly’s higher edu- 
cation office has a standing offer of $5,- 
000 to any unaccredited 
Presbyterian college when such accredi- 
Since 1946 this sum has 
been awarded to Austin, King, Peace, 
Presbyterian and Flora Macdonald col- 


regionally 


tation is won. 


leges. The Assembly’s Training School 
is not usually counted in the senior and 
junior college group, so it is not yet 
clear whether it will be ruled eligible 
to receive this sum or not. 


GEORGIA CHURCH COUNCIL 
NOW BEING PROJECTED 


Among the tangible results of the re- 
cent Southeastern Convocation in At- 
lanta was the formation of a provisional 
committee for the organization of a 
Council of Churches. With 
Methodist district superintendent Rem- 
bert Sission chairman, Stuart R. Ogles- 
by, Central Presbyterian pastor of At- 
vice-chairman and 
Jan. 24 was set for the date of next 
when an organization is to be 


Georgia 


lanta, was named 
meeting 
effected. 

Eleven Southern church leaders were 
singled out for special recognition at 
the convocation, including four Pres- 
byterians: Ernest Trice Thompson, Don- 
ald W. Shriver, Jr., John M. Alexander 
and Miss B. Louise Woodford (OUT- 
LOOK, Dec. 10). 

Others cited were: Benjamin Mays, 
president, Morehouse College, Atlanta; 
Stephen F. McCready, Ocala, Fla., fi- 
nance chairman for the state council of 





OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


eHave you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 

e@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 











An accredited, four-year, 


information write THE REGISTRAR, 


Chariton C. Jernigan, President 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


liberal arts 
college offering a core of general educa- 


tion and many fields of specialization. For 











Founded 1867. 


Closes Feb. 15, 1952. 
high school seniors. 
character. Write now 
Feb. 23 


Catalog: 


KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, education, 
ANNUAL COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
Four 4-year scholarships available to 
Awards based on scholastic ability, 
for application blank, 
be returned not later than Feb. 15, 1952. 
1952 at the College or your high school. 
Other awards and forms of aid also available. 
R. T. L. Liston, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Coeducational. 
business. 


which must 
Examinations 











General, Commercial, 


ment, beautiful campus. 





Glee Club, Sports. 
tions for 1952-53 session should be made now. 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. 


Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
All courses accredited. Applica- 
For catalogue, write 








churches; George Stoll, Sr., 


Louisville, 
leader in lay work; Henry W. Black- 


burn, Clearwater, Fla., who organized 
the Miami Council of Churches; Doro. 
thy Blount Crandall, Mobile, nationaj 
and inter-denominational leader; Edith 
Tesch, Salem College student and leader 
in youth activities; John Keith Benton, 
Nashville, president, Tennessee Councij 
of Churches. 

These were named ‘for unique and 
distinguished service to Christianity by 
advancing the growing spirit of coop- 
eration between the churches and Chris- 
tians.”’ 


Cavert Sees ‘‘Unanimity”’ 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, general sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
Churches, speaking at the convocation, 
pointed to the “unanimity” with which 
the churches are expressing their op- 
position to the appointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican as “‘illustrative 
of the great body of common ground in 
American Protestantism.’’ 

Episcopal Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, National Council president, told the 
800 or more delegates, “If we are to 
achieve the great task of the church, 
we must have wholehearted coopera- 
tion on every level. No church, however 
strong, is able to meet alone the neces- 
sities and opportunities of today. We 
must have the combined strength of all 
the Christian forces to meet adequately 
the crisis of the times.’’ 


National Council Actions 


At the same time, the National Coun- 
cil’s General Board was holding its reg- 
ular meeting in Atlanta. This executive 
body took the following actions: 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
IF 


The college you serve needed $500,- 
000, 

You were offered $100,000 as a chal- 
lenge gift, 

You must secure $100,000 to meet 
that challenge, 

You could not get a well-organized 
campaign started until the fall 
of 1952? 

We are doing this: Telling as many 

friends of Christian Education as we 

can and hoping and trusting many 

of them will not wait until they are 

called upon but will mail in checks 

in the tax year 1951. 


Edwin Pate, Chairman of the Board 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Preparatory Department Junior College 
Educational Excellence Christian Emphasis 
Second semester begins 


January 26, 1952 
A Good Place For Your Son. 
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Heard that its special committee had 
reduced the number of possible loca- 
tions for Nationa! Council headquarters 
from 12 to six cities, though other cities 
may yet make their bids. Those remain- 
ing from the original list are: New 
york, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Columbus, Ohio. 

The General Board voted to intervene 
in a case before the U. S. Supreme 
Court to test the legality of New York’s 


released-time religious education pro- 


gram. Two Brooklyn parents have 
prought suit against the released time 
program. 


Full federal and state investigations 
of the shooting of two Negroes in 
Florida were asked by the General 
Board in letters to the U. S. Attorney 
General and Florida’s Governor Fuller 
Warren. 


GENERAL COUNCIL VOTES TO 
EMPLOY RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Among the actions of the General 
Council of the General Assembly in its 
recent meeting in Atlanta were these: 

Employment of a full-time research 
director was authorized and the opinion 
was expressed that a layman should be 
secured if possible. 

“Unalterable opposition’ was regis- 
tered to any form cf political relation- 
ship with the Vatican on the part of the 
U. S. Government (OUTLOOK, Dec. 3). 









AUDITORIUM SEATING 


For Assembly Rooms—STEEL or WOOD 
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Illustrated Literature, Write 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 4° 
327 W. Main St. Richmond, Ve. \ 
Phone Richmond 7-4035 , 
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James A. Jones, Myers Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C, was named chairman 
of the General Council, succeeding J. R. 
McCain, with J. N. Thomas, Richmond, 
Va., vice-chairman. 


An overture was addressed by the 
General Council to the World Council of 
Churches asking certain emphases in 
the proposed statement of theme for the 
1954 Assembly of the World Council. 
The statement, says the General Coun- 
cil, ‘“‘sets forth the crucified Lord as the 
Hope of the World.” 


The General Council goes on: 


“It is our firm conviction, however, 
that the full meaning of the Cross is 
only found in the light of the Resurrec- 
tion, that only the risen, living Lord 
brings us to accept that which he did 
for us on the Cross. . - Our hope and 
the hope of the world is that which our 
Lord Jesus Christ did for us both in his 
death and his resurrection, and that 
which he is now doing for us at the 


right hand of God, and that which he 
will do when he comes in the glory of 
the Father. . . We suggest as a pos- 
sible phrasing of the theme: ‘The Cruci- 
fied and Risen Lord, the Hope of the 
World.’ ”’ 


J. G. Patton, Jr., executive secretary 
of the General Council, was recently 
named chairman of the joint depart- 
ment of stewardship and benevolence of 
the National Council of Churches, suc- 
ceeding President ©. C. Stoughton of 
Wittenberg College. 
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RED SPRINGS, N.C. 


Applications 
for 1952-53 


Write: 


President 


FLORA MACDONALD 


A capacity enrollment for 1951-52 
now being received 


MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 

















1776 Hampden-Sydney College 
A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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Peyton N. Rhodes 
President 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


The central, unifying strength of Southwestern 
which gives purpose to all its influences is 
stated in its seal: ‘‘Truth—Loyalty—Service”’ 


Memphis 12, 
Tennessee 











1837 DAVIDSON COLLEGE 195! 


“THE MIND IS A WORKSHOP, 
NOT MERELY A STOREHOUSE.’’ 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President 
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This form entitles you to Christmas rates for your GIFTS 
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[ ] Please EXTEND MY OWN Subscription 


No matter when your own subscription expires, you 
may renew it now and your subscription will be extended 


for one year. ($4.00) 
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Each year an increasing number of alert Presby- 
terians are giving THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK to their friends and fellow-church workers. 
Now. . . you can give this most appreciated gift (a 
fifty-two week reminder), and at the same time 
SAVE $1.50 on each gift subscription you send at 
our special Christmas rates. 


* * * * 
Special Christmas Rates 


Your first one-year subscription $4. 00 
on this order (This ean be either * 


a gift for someone else or your 
own renewal) 


EACH ADDITIONAL ~ 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 2.90 
(For Foreign subscriptions, add $1 extra) 


(Good only until December 31) 


* * * * 


ORDER NOW! PAY AFTER JANUARY 10 
Do your Christmas shopping 
in 5 minutes 


ECONOMICALLY 


by filling out the order blank in the next column with 
your own renewal and with the names of friends who will 
enjoy receiving THE OUTLOOK as much as you will en- 
joy giving it. For remember—-you SAVE $1.50 on each 
gift subscription on this appealing, once-a-year offer. 


An attractive card will announce your gift 
to your friends just before Christmas. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 


Use extra sheet as needed for additional subscriptions. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The People Make Their Choice 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 30, 1951 


Joshua 24: 


New Year’s day was once a time 
when men made good resolutions for 
the following year. That is not done so 
frequently today. Nonetheless we are 
forced to choose, not on this one day 
only, but every day during the year. 
Many will be little choices on which 
small consequences depend. But some 
will be great choices which determine 
the course of our lives. And even when 
the decisive choice has been made, it 
will still be tested, tested repeatedly, 
and it will be our lives rather than our 
words which will reveal what our choice 
has been. 

It is well then that our last lesson 
for the year deals with the greatest 
of all choices, one which comes not 
only to the individual but also to the 
nation. 


I. A Glance Backward 


In Joshua 1-12 we read how Joshua 
conquered the Promised Land and in 
chapters 13-22 how he distributed the 
land among the twelve tribes. In chap- 
ters 23 and 24 we have a record of his 
farewell address, delivered when Joshua 
was old and well stricken in years 
(23:1). The first address, summarized 
in chapter 23, was delivered to the 
rulers of the people, all Israel repre- 
sented by their elders, their heads, 
their judges, and their officers (23:2). 
He reminded them that God had ful- 
filled his promises to them and would 
continue to do so as long, and only as 
long, as they were obedient to their 
covenant obligations. The second ad- 
dress, from which our printed text is 
taken, was delivered not only to the 
above mentioned officers, but also to 
the populace (24:1), assembled _ to- 
gether at Shechem, the most central 
city in the nation. 

In the opening verses (2-13) Joshua 
traces the course of Israel’s history 
from the time of Abraham down to his 
own day, emphasizing the immigration 
of Abraham into the land of Canaan, 
the multiplication of his seed, the de- 
liverance of Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt, and the conquest of the Prom- 
ised Land. But the main purpose of his 
discourse is to remind them of the part 
that God had played in their national 
history (read over this paragraph, un- 
derscoring the word ‘I’’). Abraham’s 
ancestors had worshipped pagan gods. 
It was Jehovah who chose Abraham, 
led him through the land of Canaan, 
multiplied his seed, brought them out 
of Egypt, and put them in possession of 
a land whereon they had not labored. 
Joshua himself had been the agent 
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1-8, 14-18. 


through whom God had worked to give 
them the final victory. But he does not 
magnify his own achievements. To God 
alone he gives the credit. All that they 
had as a nation in the way of material 
or spiritual wealth had come to them 
as the free gift of Jehovah. 

What of our own nation? Our fore- 
fathers were barbarians. It was the 
church which preserved the civilization 
of Rome and Greece, which kept the 
torch of learning burning, which taught 
first the fathers and then their sons to 
love God and their fellowmen. The time 
came when new fetters were forged, 
spiritual and intellectual bonds, as well 
as economic and political ones. Then 
a new world was opened up. Our fathers 
came that they might live as free men, 
that they might worship as they pleased. 
The continent was rich in all material 
resources. And America has become 
great, the richest land and the most 
blessed that the world has ever seen. 
Many men have labored—men whose 
names are household words—Martin 
Luther, Columbus, Washington, and a 
host of lesser known men, teachers and 
preachers, scientists and scholars, busi- 
ness men and professional men, fathers 
and mothers—that this might be so. Is 
it to them only that the credit is due? 
Or is it God also who has guided and 
directed them, and blessed their efforts 
beyond our deserving? To whom do we 
give the credit? 

And what of our blessings in Christ? 
True we have chosen him, but it is only, 
the Bible reveals, because he has first 
chosen us. As Paul writes in his letter 
to the Ephesians: 


“Blessed be the God and Father ot 
our Lord Jesus Christ. who has blessed 
us in Christ with every spiritual bless- 
ing in the heavenly places, even as he 
chose us in him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy 
and blameless before him. He destined 
us in love to be his sons through Jesus 
Christ, according to the purpose of his 
will, to the praise of his glorious grace 
which he freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved”? (1:3-6, RSV). 


One verse in particular in Joshua’s 
restrospect catches our attention: “I 
gave unto Isaac, Jacob and Esau: and 
I gave unto Esau Mount Seir, to possess 
it; and Jacob and his children went 
down into Egypt.’’ As James Hastings 
points out: ‘‘Jacob was the heir of the 
Promise, the hope which was glimmer- 
ing on the horizon like the dawn of a 
better day. The future not of Israel 
alone but of humanity, lay with him.” 
Not with Esau, a man who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and 


lived for the gratification of the mo- 
ment. And yet to Esau, 


“the Lord granted an immediate and 
abundant heritage. He gave him Mount 
Seir, with its pleasant slopes, its fertile 
valleys, and its smiling plains on the 
southern borders of Canaan, that 
heathen land where, unrecognized, un- 
suspected, were slumbering the des- 
tinies of the world. Esau got that for 
his heritage, and he and his children 
settled there in peace and never from 
that hour, suffered a day’s want or 
weariness. They prospered, they multi- 
plied, they became not indeed a great, 
but a strong and fierce nation—the peo- 
ple of Edom. 

“And what of Jacob, the heir of the 
Promise, the hope of humanity, the de- 
pository of God’s undying purpose? He 
remained a homeless wanderer. Esau 
found his pleasant heritage; but Jacob 
and his children must go down into 
Egypt and toil and suffer for four hun- 
dred years. Do you think that, when 
they saw all this, the Israelites would 
have sore misgivings and searchings of 
heart? ‘If this,’ they could reason, ‘be 
all that has come of the Promise, what 
is it worth? Is our hope better than 
a dream? Are we the dupes of a foolish 
fancy, a fond delusion? Surely it were 
well to settle down with our flocks and 
herds and abandon the wild and profit- 
less adventure.’ 

“No doubt they would talk thus. But 
now, at the end of the long and bitter 
ordeal, Joshua assembles the people 
and summons them to reflection. And 
this is the argument that underlies his 
restrospect: ‘Look back and how does 
it appear to you now? Our wanderings 
are over: the end so long sought, so 
eagerly desired, so often despaired of, 
has been reached at last. Remember the 
past and consider what it means. Here 
we are. with those centuries behind us, 
centuries of suffering, of heart-seargh- 
ing and heart-sinking, of doubt and 
fear; and behold it has all been a preci- 
ous discipline. It has formed us to cour- 
age and endurance. It has made us the 
people of God and revealed to us his 
purposes: and we are here with a high 
destiny before us and the qualities 
which our destiny demands...” (The 
Speaker’s Bible) 


The road to high achievement for the 
individual, as for a nation, does not lie 
along the primrose path; it is rather 
the path of hardship, and suffering, and 
discipline. Put something more is nec- 
essary, and to that Joshua now turns. 


Ii. The Decisive Choice 


The review of God’s service to Israel 
in the past leads naturally to Joshua’s 
great call in vss. 14-16. No one can live 
on the past: no one can look confi- 
dently to the future unless he makes 
the right choice today. So now the Is- 
raelites must make a definite choice 
as to the God whom they are to serve 
now and in the future. Joshua urges 
them to choose Jehovah, the God who 
has blessed them in the past. He urges 
them to make this choice because of 
what God has done for them in the years 
gone bye (note the ‘therefore’ in vs. 14). 
He says in effect: God has blessed you 
and your fathers in the past, therefore 
fear the Lord, i.e., reverence, respect 
and obey him, To fear the Lord in the 
Biblical sense does not mean to be 
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afraid of God. It means to recognize the 
holiness of God, to acknowledge his de- 
mands upon our lives, to worship him 
in reverence and awe, knowing that he 
is the Creator and that we are the crea- 
tures of his hands. 

To fear is not enough. We must also 
serve him ‘in sincerity and in truth,” 
i.e., to seek honestly to do his will; to 
render not lip service, but the actual 
offering of our lives. 

Begin, said Joshua, by putting away 
the gods which your fathers served be- 
yond the River (the Euphrates, whence 
Abraham came) and in Egypt. This 
verse is significant as emphasizing the 
fact that the family of Abraham were 
idolators, that the children of Israel 
worshipped idols in Egypt, that some 
of them at least still retained 
idols and sought to combine their wor- 
ship with the worship of Jehovah. Jos- 
hua points out that this is an impossi- 
ble situation. They must serve Jehovah 
and him alone, or if it seems better, 


these 





® For additional help on this 
topic, see also Dr. Frank’s 


sermon on pages 4 and 5. 











some other god, perhaps the gods which 
their fathers worshipped beyond the 
Euphrates, the gods of that great Baby- 
lonian civilization of the Euphrates val- 
ley, one of the great civilizations of the 
world’s history, or else the gods of the 
Amorites, the gods of the people whom 
they had dispossessed, the gods who 
were considered to be the lords of the 
land in which they now dwelled. To 
choose such gods meant to choose a 
scale of values quite different from 
those embodied in the Ten Command- 
ments. It meant to seek material pros- 
perity or personal pleasure, as the one 
great objective in life; to justify cruelty 
and lust as legitimate means for the 
realization of this end. We no longer 
recognize the names of these ancient 
gods; but the false scale of values for 
which they stood is ever with us. Pride, 


selfishness, pleasure, wealth—-any one 
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of these may become our god. We 
must really choose. As Jesus later put 
it, ‘““You cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.’ For every man, for every nation, 
it is one or the other. 

“As for me and my house,” said 
Joshua, ‘‘we will serve Jehovah.” ‘In 
that day, as in ours,’’ says the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly, ‘‘there was the tempta- 
tion to be timid, to follow the crowd, 
to compromise, to follow the line of 
least resistance, to be a bit ashamed 
to follow God in his demands for righte- 
ousness.’’ Joshua was not afraid to take 
a stand. 

It was first of all a personal stand. 
“As for me,” Joshua said. And for each 
of us it must begin just there. We are 
disturbed about the moral laxity of our 
nation: the readiness of men in every 
walk of life to get what they can, giv- 
ing little or nothing in return. The 
standards of the nation will never be 
raised, until individual men say with 
Joshua, “‘Choose as you will; as for me, 
I serve the Lord.” 

Joshua also chose for his family. ‘‘As 
for me and my house, we will serve Je- 
hovah.’”’ In a sense Joshua could not 
choose for his family. He was acting as 
their spokesman, no doubt. But more 
was involved. As far as he could see 
to it, God would be honored in his 
home; high moral standards would be 
maintained; the religion of Jehovah 
would be cultivated; pagan customs 
would be rejected, even though they be- 
came embedded in the social customs 
of the day. That is not always an easy 
choice to make, when there are young 
people growing up, feeling the pressure 
of the crowd, lacking the moral stamina 
to be different. But surely the moral 
standards of the nation will not be 
lifted, unless these higher standards 
are maintained first in the home. 

The Israelites replied that Joshua’s 
choice was their choice. They would 
serve the God who had so wonderfully 
blessed them in the past. But Joshua 
was not satisfied. He wanted them to 
understand the significance of their 
choice. He wanted them to count the 
cost. Therefore he proceeded to em- 
phasized the exclusive and exacting 
claims of Jehovah, speaking in slightly 
exaggerated terms, and flatly denying 
Jehovah’s willingness to forgive a re- 
pentant nation or individual (24:19- 
21). He said, in effect, God’s claims are 
high. You cannot meet his demands. 
And if you disobey his commandments 
his blessing will turn into a curse. 
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The people were not to be diséoyp. 
aged. They held to their previous de. 
cision. Joshua then led them to a reite. 
rated, formal and explicit statement of 
their choice (22-25). Then he embodieg 
their decision in a covenant, the record 
of which he deposits at Shechem. Thus 
the Israelites who conquered the Prom. 
ised Land renewed the covenant which 
their fathers had made at Sinai (cf. By. 
odus 19:3-6; 24:4-8). 


For Further Consideration 


Did Israel have any greater cause for 
gratitude to God than we? What are 
some of the ways in which God has 
blessed us, as individuals, as a nation? 
Do we have to choose between the true 
God and other gods as Israel did? What 
are some of the other gods that call for 
our allegiance? Was Joshua right in 
emphasizing the exacting nature of 
God’s claims? Is it difficult to serve 
him at the present time? Wherein does 
the difficulty lie? Is it true that God 
will not forgive us if we fail? (See 1 
John 1:9) Will he forgive us if we are 
not sincere in our repentance, sincere 
in our endeavor to live in accordince 
with his will? Did we enter into a cove- 
nant with God when we joined the 
church? Are there ways in which we 
can renew that covenant? Do we need 
to renew it as we enter upon the new 
year? 


Pounder these words of Tennyson to- 
morrow night at midnight: 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
‘The Liylng cioud, che frosty lignt; 
‘bne year 1s uying 1D tne night; 

King Out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy belis, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no 
more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of 
gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier 
hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—From IN MEMORIAM. 


Lesson commentary based on ‘‘Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,’ copyrighted, 1951, by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


ONE AND HOLY. By Karl Adam. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 130 pp., 
$2.00. 

A Roman Catholic writer, Karl Adam, 
wrote in a new book: “Catholics and 
Lutherans are closer today than ever in 
their history.”” The quotation is taken 
from a book under the title: “One and 
Holy” from the pen of a German Roman 
Catholic theologian. The book is re- 
viewed in ‘Sheed and Ward’s Own 
Trumpet,” a 12-page literary review 
pulletin. The article about the reunion 
of Lutherans with Rome covers most of 
the front page with a large head line 
stretched across the top of the page, 
reading: ‘“‘A Protestant Return to 
Luther Would Bring Reunion Nearer.” 

The review of the book then goes on 
to state that there is no “immediate 
prospect of reunion” and suggests that 
the “intransigence of Rome’”’ is not the 
real cause of the difficulty in the way of 
reunion but that it is to be found in the 
right of private judgment characteristic 
of Protestantism in general. 

Parenthetically, the Protestant needs 
to drive a peg here in his own thinking 
to help him remember that the right of 
private judgment is of the essence of 
human freedom, all kinds of freedom. 
The power lined up against private 
judgment is both in theory and practice 
necessarily antagonistic to freedom and 
to all forms of democracy. 

“Karl Adam feels that a first, indis- 
pensable step would be a Lutheran re- 
turn to Luther. . . Indeed, Dr. Adam 
is convinced that if Luther returned to 
the world he would join the Catholic 
Church—rimacing a little, perhaps.” 
So says the reviewer for Sheed and 
Ward in the periodical which came to 
this writer’s hands the week of the cele- 
bration of Reformation Day. 

What do Roman Catholics mean by 
this sort of thing? Certainly, people of 
intelligence know full well that such a 
proposal is among the most preposter- 
ous ideas and that nobody in the non- 
Roman world believes it. No group in 
Protestantism is more convinced of its 
evangelical convictions, nor is any group 
more devoted to its historic foundations 
in the Reformation than the Lutherans. 

Whatever may be the purpose of 
Rome in putting out such propaganda, 
on the surface the proposal makes it ap- 
pear that even Rome is joining up with 
the tide called ‘‘ecumenicity.” 


WILLIAM CROWE, Jr. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. Vol. I. 
By Paul Tillich. University of Chicago 
Press. 300 pp. $5.00. 

This first half of Paul Tillich’s “Sys- 
tematic Theology” is by no means a 
book “for preachers only.” Here the 
layman who has some slight recollection 
of logic and metaphysics from college 
days may be led to a fresh grasp of 
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the meaning of the Christian faith and 
its relevance to our day. From even 
skimming the volume the layman will 
acquire a larger sense of the ‘“‘intellec- 
tual respectability”’ of theology, and an 
appreciation of the arduous study his 
preacher must do if he would keep up 
with current Christian thinking. 

This work is the mature product of a 
mind equally well furnished in philoso- 
phy and in theology. Dr. Tillich’s peer- 
less analyses of contemporary culture in 
former writings have demanded a state- 
ment of the Christian message born out 
of our present situation, and speaking 
intelligibly to it. And he has here be- 
gun such a statement with a volume 
which may prove one of the most sig- 
nificant Christian writings of our time. 

The theme runs: Out of our culture 
threats of disruption and meaningless- 
ness assail the life of man. Can we 
state the Christian message in the shape 
of answers to the questions man now 
asks regarding the meaning of his exist- 
ence? Systematic theology makes 
analysis of the human situation out of 
which the existential questions rise, and 
demonstrates that the symbols used in 
Christian truth are the answers to these 
questions. 

This analysis is a philosophical task, 
but is done by the theologian who tries 
to correlate the material of his analysis 
with the theological concepts he derives 
from his Christian faith. This matching 
of the Christian message against the 
questions is called by Dr. Tillich the 
“method of correlation.’’ 

Our effort to make rational interpre- 
tations of our existence has failed, so 
reason asks of the possibility of reve- 
lation. Philosophy’s search for a knowl- 


edge of ‘‘being’’ leads to the question 
of God. And both these questions can 
be answered from the Christian mes- 
sage alone. 

Although this ‘“‘Systematic Theology’”’ 
is complete, with the most vital issue— 
that of the meaning of Christ—remain- 
ing for full treatment in the yet un- 
published second volume, this first 
volume stands almost in a class by itself 
in contemporary theological thinking. 

It is a book for every man who 
seriously seeks the meaning of his 
human existence. 

JAMES A. MILLARD. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Dams Can Break. Emeline Fate 


Christian. Storm Publishers, N. Y. $3.00. 
Just For Fun. Alice Wioner. Standard 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. $1.00. 
Living The Lord’s Prayer. Carroll E. 
Simcox, Morehouse-Gorham Co., N. Y. 
$2.75. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








WANTED 





WANTED: CHRISTIAN WOMAN, widowed 
mother preferred, for girls’ dormitory 
housemother in church related boarding 
high school. Good health, and ability to 
supervise girls required. Box L-12, % 
Outlook, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va, 





WANTED: DIRECTOR CHRISTIAN EDL- 

CATION, Central Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, needs a Director of Christian 
Education. Great possibilities. Experi- 
ence and competence requested. Address 
inquiries to the Minister, Central Presby- 
terian Church, Washington 9, D. C. 
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To your bookseller, or 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS @¢ 1 North 6th St. ¢ Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me ...... copies of FROM THIS DAY FORWARD by 

Dr. Foreman. ., clothbound, $1.50 each; . gift (paper) edi- ! 
tion, $1 each; postpaid. Total $........ , enclosed; bill me. 
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More Tributes to the Foreman Book 


EARNEST WORKER: ‘‘Highly useful to ministers 
and youth leaders in their counseling. 
will bring a blessing and inspiration both to the 
about-to-be-married and to those already married.’’ 
ot —Mrs. John H. Marion, Marriage Counselor. 

ot THE CHURCH WOMAN (N. Y.): “‘In this highly- 
readable book, a skillful teacher, counselor and 
friend of young people looks helpfully at the mean- 
ing of the vows which men and women have taken 
for many generations.”’ 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
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OUR TITHING ADVENTURE 33 WILL 
1951-1952 (ay 
f* helping te of Y 
INTRODUCE PEOPLE TO CHRIST 











achieve this award? 


. for outstanding achievement in Our Tithing Adventure, 1951- 
52 for helping to introduce people to Christ,’’ reads the handsome 11 inch 
by 14 inch Certificate of Merit. 


Our Tithing Adventure is divided into two periods. Fall, 1951 and 
Spring, 1952. Any loeal church which enters the Tithing Adventure will 
receive the certificate. No definite percentage of church membership is 
required. 

The Certificate is of course an award for meritorious service . 
the real reward for Tithing is a fuller partnership with Christ, applying 
your money as well as your time and talents. 

Tithing now will help us to meet our commitments to The Program 
of Progress. Executive Secretaries and our Moderator prayerfully join 


this appeal. 


The Spring Tithing Adventure begins January 1, 1952. 


REMEMBER YOUR JOY GIFT FOR RETIRED MINISTERS 


Foreign Missions Home Missions Religious Education General Assembly 
C. Darby Fulton Vernon S. Broyles, Jr. Edward D. Grant J. R. McCain 
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